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Yor “The Friend.” 
Mary Lyon. 
(Continued from page 218.) 

To her youngest sister, under date of August 
lth, 1821, she writes, “I possess many facilities 
for improvement, but they only increase my obliga- 
tion. I believe I have never before realized the 
solemnity of living, so much as I do this summer. 
I often think that, if possible, it is more solemn to 
live than to die. What important consequences 
may depend on a single word, or on the most 
trifling deed! With how much care and delikera- 
tion should we regulate all our conduct, and even 
our every thought! This requires the most vi- 
gorous exertion of all our faculties; nay, more ; 
we need constant instruction from heaven, and the 
daily guidance of the Holy Spirit.” 

After her return from Byefield, in the winter and 
spring of 1822, at the earnest recommendation of 
Thomas White she was engaged to assist in the 
Sanderson Academy, at Ashfield. The principal 
thought that he, like his predecessor, needed a man 
toaid him. “Try her,” said T. White, “ and sce 
if she is not sufficient.’ He tried her, and found 
her adequate to the duties. Here her religious 
character gradually improved. It should be un- 
derstood that she did not at this time converse 
with her pupils on what would be generally termed 
religious subjects. Yet her regard for the Bible 
was fervent, and her reverence for it so profound, 
that she would dwell on its beauty and sublimity 
with deep interest. When instructing in natural 
philosophy, astronomy, Xc., she often took the op- 
portunity of impressing on the minds of her pupils 
the power, wisdom and goodness of God, as display- 
ed in his works. 

Circumstances sometimes occur in the lives of in- 
dividuals which give character to their whole future 
existence. There were two seasons in Mary Lyon’s 
life, in which we cannot but admire the wisdom of 
that Providence, which led her in a path she had 
hot known. One was, when from discouragement, 
she seriously contemplated never again engaging 
in teaching. She was heard to say that the rea- 
sons for it and against it were so nearly balanced, 
that the least circumstance on either side would 
have turned the scale. But guided by an unseen 
hand, she was induced to continue in the employ- 
ment. ‘The other was an invitation from her bro- 
ther to go to Chatauque county, New York, as a 
teacher. The question was one, which tried her 
exceedingly. He had come from a great distance, 
with much anxiety to secure her return with him, 
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and having an increasing family, in a comparatively 
destitute region, for whom she had a warm personal 
affection. On the other hand, were the friends 


for what they thought a more appropriate sphere 
than a new country, and their increasing esteem for 
her in that sphere. For a long time she vacillated, 
and seemed to find no relief in her perplexity, save 
in her flowing tears. But the Lord opened to her 
mind the way she should choose. Had she then gone 
to New York, she would no doubt have been use- 
ful; but there seemed no probability she would 
ever have accomplished what she did afterwards. 
At that time she had many habits, both of person 
and mind, that, without the counteracting influ- 
ences which were exerted upon her, must have been 
a great obstacle to her usefulness. Her character 
was then peculiar, and was liable to have become 
distorted. Soon after her decision not to go with 
her brother, she was invited to assist Z. P. Grant, 
principal instructress in the Adams Female Aca- 
demy at Londonderry, afterwards Derry, New 
Hanipshire. The acquaintance between them com- 
menced in 1821: M. Lyon being then a member 
of J. Emerson's Seminary, during the first term in 
which Z. P. G. aided him as a teacher. 

The following extracts from letters will show the 
light in which the question of engaging in this aca- 
demy was viewed by M. L. In the first addressed 
to Z. P. Grant, she says: “A few days previous 
to the reception of your letter, a secret desire en- 
tered my heart that you might be connected with 
that institution. But I dismissed it as a romantic 
thought. After breaking the seal of your letter, 
and eagerly running over its contents, said I, ‘ Is 
this a dream, or a sober reality?’ At least, my 
friend, I rejoice that taking the charge of this 
school has been submitted to your consideration. 
May the Lord direct you in the path of duty. But 
I must say something upon the great question be- 
fore me; and, indeed, I know not what tosay. The 
academy in which I am now engaged, is an infant 
institution. ‘The founder, Alvan Sanderson, the 
former pastor of this church, was governed by the 
purest motives ; and I consider it a privilege to aid 
in carrying out his benevolent designs. Many of 
its present guardians are my friends, and from them 
I have frequently received favours. This is the 
school where I was principally educated, and to 
which I feel in no small degree indebted. Soon 
after I returned from Byefield, I entered this school 
as an assistant. No other female teacher has ever 
been employed by the trustees, and they earnestly 
desire to secure my labours as great a proportion of 
the time as their funds will permit. Besides, there 
have been circumstances which have led me to think 
that my usefulness might be more extensive here 
than in almost any other place of equal importance. 
Yet the inducements to accept your invitation are 
great. It seems to be a field especially adapted to 
my capacity. Finally, the pleasure of spending the 
time with you is truly inviting. If I am not de- 
ceived, I have taken some satisfaction in commit- 
ting this subject to God. If that is not the place 
for me, may He give you some other one, who will 
be a useful assistant and a pleasant companion. I 
slept but little for one or two nights after I first 


who had encouraged and assisted her to fit herself 
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heard from you; since that time my mind has been 
remarkably calm. May the Lord direct our course. 
I cannot, 1 would not, choose for myself.” 

Under date “ December 30th, 1823,” she writes 
to the same again: “ By the last mail I received 
your letter. 1am glad you have decided affirma- 
tively respecting Derry. The new plan of that 
school will require some peculiar qualifications in 
those who are to take charge of it. I believe these 
qualifications, at least, are possessed by yourself in 
jsuch a degree as will enable you, in the most im- 
portant points, eminently to excel. Respecting 
myself, the obstacles have seemed gradually to di- 
minish, and the favourable circumstances rather to 
brighten by examination. In relation to my own 
personal situation, the prospect, since you first 
wrote me, has appeared sufficiently pleasant; in- 
deed, I fear too pleasant. I tremble more than if 
the path appeared more rugged. The desire you 
have expressed that I should engage with you, has 
been one means of inclining me to believe that my 
field of labour is with you. It did, however, lead 
me to much self-scrutiny. Expect not too much 
from me, I beseech you. I fear you will be disap- 
pointed. I have astrange, rebellious heart. When 
shall I be wholly devoted to God? I cannot trust 
myself.” 

As the result of this correspondence, an inter- 
view took place between them; and Mary Lyon 
deciding to go with her friend to Derry, attended 
Professor Eaton's lectures on chemistry and natu- 
ral history at Amherst, that she might be prepared 
to illustrate by experiments the science of chemis- 
try. Her pecuniary means must siill have been 
quite limited; and when she decided to leave Ash- 
field, and go to Derry, her patron, Thomas White, 
became surety for her at the stores in Northamp- 
ton, for a suitable supply of clothing. The green 
velvet bag, which seemed to the Derry and Ipswich 
scholars to have a perpetual life, was one of her 
purchases at Northampton. As, with her growing 
success, she not only earned the money to pay her 
debts, but was able to lay by something, T. White 
was the father to whom she carried her savings, 
who husbanded them with care, and turned them 
over for her with his own, and without commission 
made her five dollars ten. It was owing to this care- 
ful oversight, as well as to her strict economy, that 
at her decease the American Board received so con- 
siderable a bequest from her savings. His house 
was her home at any time and at all times after 
she went to Byefield. She entered without knock- 
ing, and ever met with a hearty welcome. In the 
midst of her labours, in 1836, she writes to a 
daughter of the family: “When I am wandering 
about, it is pleasant and consoling to think that, 
under the roof of your dear home, I can have a 
resting-place when I need.” We can almost see 
her now shaking hands with T. White at the door, 
but intent on the end of her journey, sayimg in the 
same breath with “ How do youall do?” “Could 
you take me over to Hawley to-night, Mr. White?” 
‘Well, come in, Miss Lyon, and we will see,” he 
would answer. ‘ Your horses in the barn?” she 
would ask, hardly seeming to heed his remark. 
“T want to see about some furniture for the new 
seminary, and I must take the stage back to-mor- 





row morning.” The ride to Hawley would be ac- 
complished, the warm supper and bed awaited her 
return, and she would depart the next morning, 
with the blessing of her old friends. 

In the course of the year 1824, she writes from 
Londonderry, to her honoured mother: ‘“ My| 
health has been much better since I came here, than | 
it was during the spring. I hope I am thankful | 
for health. We have a very pleasant school, over 
sixtyin number. There are two assistants besides | 
mysclf, and we all find enough to engage our whole | 
time. I sce nothing now, but I may pass the sum- | 
mer pleasantly ; and | hope that 1 may be in some | 
measure useful in this institution. So many young 
women are collected together here from different | 
places, to gain knowledge and form habits, which | 
they are to carry with them to their respective | 
homes, that it is to us an interesting spot. How 
important that the minds and habits of those youth 
should be rightly formed! We hope a few of our 
pupils love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
What cause of rejoicing should others be added to 
the number! You will not cease to pray for us, 
my mother, that we may be blessed, and that we 
may be made a blessing in the world.” 

‘Yo one of her friends she writes: “ The regula- 
tions of this school are such as to enable us to have 
much system and order. The regular system is 
calculated to give our pupils faithful, attentive 
habits. They feel that their course is marked out, 
and generally that whatever is assigned them, must | 
be accomplished. Composition, you know, is one} 
of the most trying exercises. But even in this we | 
have not had an instance yet in which any young 
lady has been in the least delinquent. The begin- 


ning of all dittle evils in a school is whispering. 
The principal has adopted a plan to prevent this| 
which has been very successful. After leading her | 
pupils to feel the importance of being truthful, 


and stating facts as they are, she requires each to 
bring in a weekly ticket with her name attached, 
stating whether she has or has not made any com- 
munication in school during the week, either by 
whispering, or by writing, or in any other way 
equally suited to divert the attention. The loca- 
tion here not being favourable for a winter school, | 
our academy is open only thirty weeks in a year.” 
(To be continued.) 


—~~+ > 
Books. 

“There are many publications in the world. 
Some of them have a tendency to corrupt the morals 
of those that read them; such as these have never 
come much in my way, nor durst I have spent my 
time in reading them. But there are many deemed | 
more innocent: and such books as have been in- 
troduced into my family, I have thought it right to | 
view the nature of, and to consider what tendency 
they might have upon minds that seemed to take 
delight in them; and I have this to propose to the 
serious consideration of all, especially the youth, 
and also those more advanced in our religious So- | 
ciety, to whom such books are pleasing ; to such I 
say: ‘Read the Scriptures and other good books,’ 
and observe the tenor of your minds while reading, 
and you will feel which draws nearer to God— 
these publications I have been hinting at, or those 
that have been penned by the witnesses of our Sa- 
viour’s life and death. 

“In the records of his life, we shall perceive 
where the Master's footsteps have trodden in deep 
humility. It was reading his sufferings in my early | 
youth, that melted me, and bound me to his pure | 
Spirit. Oh! that all mankind saw it as I now do! | 
how fearful they would be of laying out money for| 
unprofitable publications, or wasting their precious | 
time in reading them.” 


| 


\flowed by in majestic beauty; crowned with vil- 


its spires and “antique towers,” which Gray also, | 


‘some hours, in the closing part of a bright and de- | 


parks in the vicinity of the palace. I have seen 


|with footpaths on each side; and is shaded by a 
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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 214 ) 
London, England, Nov. 16, 1852. 

I have recently availed myself of a pleasant day, 
to visit Windsor Castle, the residence of royalty, 
and, on many accoounts, one of the most interest- 
ing places in the kingdom. 

Un the spot where the Castle of Windsor now 
stands, about twenty miles south-west from Lon- 
don, a fortress of considerable size was erected by | 
William the Conqueror; which was subsequently 
enlarged by Henry the First. From the time of 
Henry, the fortress or castle, thus enlarged and im- 
proved by him, may be regarded, as it was in fact, | 
one of the royal residences. And successive mon- 
archs, Edward Third, Henry Eighth, Queen Eliza- 
beth and Queen Anne contributed much, with a 
view to render it the more suitable for this purpose, 
in erecting additional buildings and in adorning the 
grounds. George the Third made it his principal 
residence ; as did also George the Fourth, who in 
the course of a few years expended more than a 
million sterling upon it. It is at the present time 
the principal and favourite residence of Queen 
Victoria. 

I spent a day, and might easily and pleasantly 
have spent a longer time, in visiting this palace 
and its beautiful grounds. * ° * . 

After visiting these and other apartments, we 
ascended the great Round Tower ;—a most remark- 
able stone structure, varying but little in its size 
from three hundred feet in circumference, and the 
same in height. It answers the double purpose, or 
rather such were the objects to which it was for- 
merly applied, of a fortress and a prison. The 
Karl of Surrey, who is favourably known among 
the early poetical writers of England, was at one 
time confined here as a prisoner; as also was John, 
King of France, and David Bruce, King of Scot- 
land, who were defeated and taken prisoners by 
Edward Third. The prospect from the summit of| 
this tower is extensive and beautiful in the highest | 
degree. It is said that on a clear day no less than 
twelve counties of England can be scen from it. In| 
the distance was pointed out to mé the residence, 
still standing, of our own William Penn, and his 
descendants; and hardly any object could have 
brought up more interesting associations to my mind ; 
and also the church, whose church-yard with its 
sleeping inhabitants gave rise to the inimitable 
Elegy of the poet Gray. Nearer and almost di- 
rectly below us, amid groves and lawns, the Thames 





lages and country-seats, and by Eton College with 


who was the poet of these regions, has given to a 
lasting fame. 

After visiting St. George’s Chapel, where sleep 
the remains of Henry VIII., and which is adorned 
by a painting of the Lord’s Supper by West, I spent 


lightful day, in excursions through the walks and 


nothing which exceeds the noble avenue, three miles 
in length, called the Long Walk. It is perfectly 
straight; and has a road in the centre for carriages 


double row of aged elms of great size. This splen- 
did walk may be said to terminate at a place called 
Snow Hill, an abrupt pile of woods and granite, 
surmounted by an equestrian statue of George 
Third. As I paused here and looked back upon 
the vast expanse around and beneath me, magni- | 
ficent with forests or rich with cultivation, with the 
walls and towers of Windsor Castle in the centre, | 
and the floating banner of England bright with the | 








setting-sun, I felt a new sentiment of beauty and 


grandeur opening at my heart, with gratitude to 
that great Being who hath made all things beauti- 
ful in their season, and with feelings of respect and 
affection for the land of my ancestors. 

A few miles beyond Snow Hill, but within the 
royal grounds and on the borders of the beautiful 
expanse of water, called the Virginia Water, are 
large masses of granite, marble, and porphyry col- 
lected together, and so arranged as to give the ap- 
pearance of the ruins of an ancient temple. These 
large masses, upon which I came suddenly and un- 
expectedly, were brought from Greece, and ar. 
ranged so entirely in harmony with my previous 
conceptions of ancient ruins, that the illusion was 
complete. It was difficult to believe, that they were 
not the ruins of an edifice, which had been erected 
in early times, and had gone to decay on this very 
spot. 

; There is one place in this vicinity which I did not 
visit; but which, although there may be nothing in 
the form of paintings or architecture to recommend 
it, is so associated with the protection of human 
rights and liberty, that it has a permanent and 
memorable name. On the banks of the Thames, 
and within four miles of Windsor, is that Runny 
Mede, which holds so conspicuous a place in the 
civil and political history of England; where the 
Barons and people of England compelled King 
John to assent to the principles of Magna Charta. 
And it was on an island near by in the river, that 
the Great Charter, which stands as the basis of 
English liberty, was actually signed by that un- 
worthy monarch. I know that England had a 
charter and liberties before ; but it was at that time 
and at that place, and under the memorable cir- 
cumstances of that occasion, that they received an 
enlargement, a definiteness and a sanction which 
had never previously existed ; so that in all suc- 
ceeding times both in England and America, what 
was signed at Runny Mede has been referred to as 
one of the true voices of humanity, one of the great 
proclamations of freedom. 5 

There is an old poem, the authorship of which is 
unknown to me, which reads in a certain place as 
follows: 

“Let any wight—if such a wight there be,— 

To whom thy lofty towers unknown remain, 
Direct his steps, fair Hampton Court, to thee, 
And view thy splendid halls.” 

In accordance with the advice thus given, and 
desirous of seeing objects of interest which I shall 
never have another opportunity to see, I recently 
went in company with others to this celebrated 
place ;—celebrated for what it is in itself, cele- 
brated for what it contains, and perhaps not less 


'so for being closely associated with the names of 


Wolsey, Henry VIII., Charles IL, Oliver Crom- 


/well, and I know not how many others. 


The royal palace of Hampton Court, beautifully 
located on the North bank of the Thames, about 
twelve miles from London, was built originally by 
Cardinal Wolsey, who possessed great power and 
influence in the time of Henry VIITI.; and whose 
name the poetry of Shakspeare, still more than his 
personal achievements or merits, has made familiar 
to all. It was originally of great extent and magni- 
ficence ; so much so thatit caused considerable dissa- 


|tisfaction and even envyin the mind of Henry VIll., 


who saw himself excelled in splendor by one, who 
held the place of a subject. Wolsey, rather than 


‘encounter the effects of this dissatisfaction, and 
‘making a virtue of necessity, gave this magnificent 


palace to the king. Large and splendid under the 
expense and labours of the Cardinal, it was further 
greatly enlarged and enriched by the king himself. 
Since that time, »arts of the old palace have been 
taken down and replaced by later structures. But 
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it is still an imposing pile of buildings, well worthy Ito promote peace, and to guard against kindling| believe the Lord is not about to forsake and give 


the attention of visitors. 
The clear, silvery Thames flows by in beauty ; 


the walks and gardens are laid out with taste and| 


elegance; there are flowers, and fountains, and green 
terraces, and shady trees, all attracting and delight- 
fal in their place and season; for nature, having 
life in herself, changes, but never dies. But when 

I entered the palace itself, and passed through the 
long succession of rooms, the names of which indi-| 
cated that it had been the residence of monarchs, 
I felt a sense of loneliness and desolation, as if I 
were treading among the memorials of buried ages 
and of departed g greatness. Indeed, were it not for 
the numerous paintings and tapestries which have 
been collected together here as in one vast reposi-| 
tory, it might be “said, that nothing remained but 
the walls themselves. There are no banquetings | 
now, such as are described by Cavendish. No Lord | 
Cardinal, “booted and spurred,” comes suddenly | 
in among the revelling guests. 
well, at whose voice the mighty fabric trembled, 
have become dust and ashes;—and the tread of 
royalty has departed, to return no more. 

(To be continued.) 
—xsctecitalllilio s 


For “ The Friend.” 
Ending of Differences, 

To every true christian, who is fully convinced 
of the peaceable nature of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
the disposition that of latter years is discovered | 
even among warlike nations, to strive to settle and 
terminate differences, without drawing the sword, 
must afford heartfelt satisfaction, from the belief 
that it does convey some proof, that his pure and 
spiritual reign is advancing in the earth. ‘The pride 
and haughty independence of men sometimes urge 
them to contend fiercely for what they conceive to| 
be their rights, in matters of dispute between na- 
tions ; but one or two men well acquainted with 
human nature, and knowing the advantage in coun- 
cil, of deliberation, and patience and forbearance, 
often succeed in preventing hasty and unwise con- 
clusions, which would break the harmonious inter- 
course between the governments they represent. 
When discreet and judicious ministers, by a mild 
and respectful treatment of each other, and a calm 
and dispassionate investigation of the different | 
claims on all sides, bring the subjects under dis-| 
cussion to a happy issue, it must not only yield) 
themselves much satisfaction, but it produces joyful | 
sensations throughout the different communities, 
that peace and ‘good fellowship among those na- 
tions are maintained and remain unbroken. Such 
a result is not always immediately arrived at, and 
it has been found necessary to wait with one an- 
other, and allow time to soften down the asperities, 
and allay the excitement w hich may be hindering 
all parties from seeing things in a true light, and 
from being prepared to decide under a clear and| 
unbiased judgment. Such a lapse of time has not 
been thought to be any loss, after the dispute has'| 
been rightly and satisfi ictorily settled, though at 
the exercise of great patience, and the cost of some 


fault-finding by restless and inconsiderate men.}| 


Judging from the extensive preparations on the 
part of “Prussia to enforce her claims, and the re- 
solution evinced by Switzerland, to defend her 
rights, we might have anticipated a sanguinary | 
conflict between them, which would have endan- 
gered the peace of Europe ; and in the last cen-| 
tury it is hardly probable, war would have been 
prevented by the mere friendly interference of other 
nations. 

These events go to show the possibility of pre-| 
Serving at peace, and keeping in harmony, even 
powerful nations, where a disposition is cultivated 


Henry and Crom- | 


jeach other. 
ciples of the gospel of the Lord Jesus, are admitted | 
into the heart, and suffered to rule there, the more} 


drawing together the subjects of his divine govern- 
n| ment, who, like kindred drops, will mingle into one. 
The Society of Friends has been distinguished for 
its profession and support of the doctrine of peace, 
refusing to participate in any warlike measures, 
and carrying out those precepts of Christ recorded 
in the New Testament, by the just and courteous 
treatment of their fellow-men, and in the love and 
unity which generally subsisted amongst them- 
selves. All the Yearly Meetings, though in a sense 
distinet governments, lived in harmony, kept up a 
brotherly correspondence, and a free intercourse 
among the members. They were at times made one 
another's helpers in the Lord, until erroneous doc- 

trines were broached, and division got in and 
alienated us from one ’ another. “ Yet, is there no 
balm in Gilead? Is there no physician there? 
Why, then, is not the health of the daughter of my 
people recovered?” If all were sincerely desirous 
that the causes of disruption should be removed, 
and all the Yearly Meetings restored to the united 
condition they held twenty years ago, upon the 
foundation on which the Society was gathered, and 
we individually laboured to promote true love to- 
iward all the members, and faithfulness to our prin- 
ciples and testimonies, we may safely believe the 
Lord would work for us, and bring us together 
|again in the fellowship of the gospel. 

“Is it not well to inquire whether any advantages 
arise from our present disjointed condition? Are 
there any evidences that vital religion has been in- 
|creased by it among ourselves, or that we are now 
lin a better state to spread the cause of Christ in 
the world, than when we were a united and loving 
body of people? Is not separation in our Society 
always followed, by feelings of enmity in each 
party towards the other? As soon as the division 
of a Yearly Meeting is accomplished, a partition 
wall is set up; those who were once social and at- 
\tached friends, turn their backs upon, and regard 
each other as in some measure enemies of the cause 
of Truth, as the Society has viewed it. Many 
|among them asperse one another, and the young 
people are often unable to understand what divided 
them, many on both sides appearing to act as con- 
| sistent Friends, and professing to hold no other 
| doctrines than the original principles of the Soci- 
ety. That attempts have been made to introduce 
|unsound sentiments on several points, is certainly 
true, and there may be individuals in all the Yearly 
Meetings, who have been tinctured with them, but 
ithe faithful and decided testimony of true Friends 
‘has been a check to them, and arrested designs to 
lessen the respect which the Society has always 
borne for the doctrines of Truth, as set forth by 
Barclay, Fox, Penn and Penington, and rather 
than abandon which there are thousands who would 
suffer any persecution that might be brought upon 
them. 

To youth it is a hard thing to take up the eross, 
and appear as fools for Christ's sake; and do we 
not suppose that Satan uses these divisions among 
Friends to turn the young people away from the 
Truth, and to persuade them, that there is little in 
| this or that seruple, or plain, consistent-looking older 
| Friends would not be so decidedly at variance with 
jone another. We believe it has been cause of great 
stumbling to divinely visited young people, to see 
those divi isions, and the older ones crying down 
their opponents. 

We often hear it declared by Friends, that they 








the flame of discord, and producing ‘alienation from| up this religious Society. 





If this is our belief, 


The more the benign | spirit and prin-| should we not do all in our power to bring about 


| 


we shall see its heavy enly fruit springing up, and/vent this reconciliation, but the strong will of man, 


reconciliation everywhere, in the unity of the § Spirit? 
If we all hold the same faith, what is there to pre- 


not yielding to the humbling, s softening power of 
Truth, that would take away hardness of feeling 
towards his brother, and that personal pride, w hich 
hinde rs him from acknowledging and forsaking his 
errors? If the nations in Christendom are aiming 
to settle their disputes amicably, and to maintain 
the rights, and the territories of the different gov- 
ernments unbroken, should we as a religious So- 
ciety, the advocates of peace, and righteousness, 
and justice, fall below them in the settlement of our 
differences? We cannot extricate ourselves from 
our difficulties by any devices which man’s ingenuity 
or impatience may suggest; we must stand still 
from all creaturely actings and contrivances, and 
in true faith, wait for the salvation of God, doing 
our religious duties individually, in obedience to 


‘the pointings of our Divine Master, and with pro- 


per respect for and subjection to one another. 

According to the Holy Scriptures, when the 
Lord’s people departed from his law, and were in- 
volved in captivity and oppression, as they hum- 
bled themselves before the Lord, and out of the 
depth of distress cried unto him for deliverance, he 
heard them, and by the same omnipotent hand 
which brought them out of Egypt, he released them 
from the yoke which the nations at various times 
laid upon them. So, if we asa society were really 
desirous of being restored to the ancient fellowship, 
and truly prostrated ourselves at his feet, relying 
on his goodness and mercy, and confessed our 
unfaithfulness to him, asking him to forgive our 
backslidings, and bring us out of our present bond- 
age, would he not graciously hear our petitions, 
grant us deliverance, enable us to love him above 
all, and one another in the unchangeable Truth? 
Then, the ways of Zion, which now mourn, because 
many, through the love of the world, and indiffer- 
ence to the cause of Christ, are neglecting the work 
of their own salvation, would be gladdened by the 
members flocking to her solemn feasts, cheering one 
another in their “heavenly journey, and the Lord 
would be again “a crown of glory and a diadem of 
beauty”’ to this people, and they should show forth 
his praise, and multitudes would be drawn to 
uphold the “banner given to them that fear him, 
that it may be displayed because of the Truth.” 

Is there anything in this world of inuch import- 
ance compared with the ‘cause of salv ation, the 
spreading of Christ's kingdom? and can we, as a 
society, once highly gifted and blessed, expect to 
advance and sustain these all- important objects, 
while we are in our present condition, and indulging 
in the spirit of resentment towards one another ! 
In a few fleeting days, every one must give account 
of his deeds, and the use he has made of his Lord’s 
money, the talents bestowed upon him. ‘To be 
compelled on a death-bed to see that he has wasted 
time and precious gifts, in gratifying his own will 
and his unsubjected passions, and instead of enter- 
ing the kingdom of the Redeemer, has been acting 
in a way to hinder his brother from entering and 

serving his divine Master, will certainly be a fear- 
ful condition, when it is too late to remedy the sad 
faults he has committed. Let us then individually 
ponder our responsibility as members of such a so- 
ciety, and in the light of the Lord, examine the 
course we are pursuing, and its tendency; whether 
we are really actuated and governed by the Spirit 
of Christ, which is a spirit of meekness and self- 
denial, seeking to draw all into his fold, and to 
honour him; or whether a spirit of selfishness, and 
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personal aggrandizement is leading any to support 
plans of their own devising, destructive of the true 
harmony, and wronging him of his right to govern 
the church, and keeping brother at variance with 
brother, and thereby frustrate the momentous de- 
signs he had in forming us to be a people to his 
praise. Let us ask him to humble us more and 
more under his contriting power, and prepare all 
to come together as the hewn stones of the temple, 
and be built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ. 
oe = 
For “The Friend.” 
James Thornton, of Byberry, was an able minis- 
ter of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and deeply skilled 
in the discipline of the church, in which he was much 
engaged, that good order might be maintained, and 
the camp cleansed and kept clean. His disposi- 
tion was kind and affable, his company and con- 
versation instructive and edifying; his heart and 
house were open to entertain his friends, and he was 
also liberal in distributing to the necessities of the 
poor. He suffered in his last sickness, but his mind 
was preserved in steadfast dependence on the Lord 
alone. One morning, feeling relieved from the 
oppression at his breast, he said: “I have seen 
that the honours and friendships of this world are 
a great hindrance to the progress of many in reli- 
gion; but it is what I have always shunned, or I 
should not have been able to have dealt so plainly, 
and spoken so impartially, in meetings and out, as 
I have done, and stood through it all to this day.” 
Oh, for a few more such straightforward, upright 
advocates for the Truth! neither courting the good 
opinion, nor deterred from their duty by the frowns 
of others. S. M. 
Third mo. 16th, 1857. 


Selected. 
GREATNESS. 
And who is great? Alas! the teeming earth 
Has seen but One. The lowly Bethlehem 
Shadowed his infant brow—the manger, there, 
Pillowed his infant head. Yet who, like Him, 
Iias come from palaces, and walked the land, 
With such a crown upon his golden hair ? 
Is greatness from the glory of our sires ; 
Or the emblazon’d page of heraldry ?— 
His Father was the God of all the earth! 
I/is generation from eternity ! 
Is it from life—or life’s great deeds, that stir 
The heart to admiration, prayers, and tears? 
His was a life devoted to the world— 
A life that battled with eternal death. 
Is it from glory? J/is Was that of good— 
Not marshall’d by the clarion and the trump, 
ut by the silent gratitude of earth. 
Is it from eloquence? /J/is wondrous lips 
Stir’d the great elements—and mount and sea 
Trembled before his words—and wind and storm 
Sank at that magic utterance—* Be still.” 


He spake—and thrones, before his startling voice, 
And kings who fill’d them, in theirrobes and crowns, 
Shook like an aspen in the coming storm. 

Is it from power? J/is sceptre was o'er all, 

And the wide world bow’d to his lifted hand. 

Is it from lofty love—that love for Man 

That dares the tempest of a maddened earth— 
The malediction of a human heart,— 

For which it bows it to the sepulchre? 

His was the great philanthropy of God! 

Alone He trod the wine-press—and alone 

In red Gethsemane He bow’d and bled 

Great drops of agony—to cleanse the world! 


Then go—earth knows no greatness but the soul's; 
No great one but the good; and when ye ask 
Who bore the noblest front of royalty, 
And who the noblest crown—TI tell you He, 
Whose brow was first unveil’d in Bethlehem, 
And veil’d at last, in thorns, on Calvary! 
Mellen. 


resting. 


Selected. 


PETITION OF AN AGED SERVANT OF CHRIST. 


In age assist me, dearest Lord! 
In faith my spirit stay ; 

And if I’ve err’d thro’ slavish fears, 
Forgive me, Lord! I pray. 


No other foes assail me now, 
Or prey upon my peace, 

But false alarms and slavish fears ; 
Oh, cause these fears to cease! 


Uplifted hands and downcast eyes, 
Bespeak my griefs, O Lord! 

To trembling knees and broken sighs, 
Thy succour now afford. 


Desert not, Lord, this feeble frame; 
Thou know’st what I can bear, 
And when I cry in agony, 
Oh! be not slow to hear! 


My head is clad with silver hairs, 
My limbs their power resign.— 
Remembering my departed strength, 

Let me receive of thine. 


Thy presence’is unsullied joy: 
It fills the heavens above, 

My earnest cry is, Lord! to feel 
A portion of thy love ; 


My trust in thee was early fix’d ; 
I felt it in my youth ; 

My age, as then, relies on thee, 
Eternal God of Truth! 


Thou hast commanded us to ask, 
In order to receive ; 

Admit me to thy holy rest, 
When all below I leave. 


The mansion thou preparest there 
Will fully satisfy, 

Thou’st rais’d thy humble handmaid here— 
Receive me when | die. 


Yet once again, Oh, let me come, 
Bearing the widow’s prayer ; 

That I, and mine, through endless life, 
May of thy mercy share. 


I have no other claim to make :— 
Enough for me and mine, 
Tho’ smallest of the lights in heaven, 


If there our lamps may shine. Fr. 


a 


The Largest Gasholders in the World. 


Some weeks since we mentioned in the Ledger, 
that the large gasholder in the First Ward had 
been completed and put in operation. 
ing description of this mammoth concern and the 
one at the Ninth Ward Works, will be found inte- 
The one at Point Breeze is known as No. 
12, and it is worthy of note, that its cost per cubic 
foot of capacity is much less than that of any other 
gasholder ever built at these works, with the excep- 
tion of No. 11, which being also of unusually large 
size, was constructed at less cost per cubic foot than 
any other in the United States. 
that two gasholders of as large capacity as these 
are not to be found at any other gas works, the 
present may be considered a suitable occasion for 
No. 11 was built in 
1850, and has been in almost constant use since 
It is of telescopic plan, 140 feet in dia- 
meter and 70 feet high, containing one million 
cubic feet. Gasholder No. 12 was put in operation 
It is like the other in 
form, 160 feet in diameter, 90 feet high, and con- 
taining one million eight hundred thousand cubic 
The tank is 162 feet in clear diameter, and 
46 feet deep, excavated in gravel and clay, with a 
When the excava- 
tion for this tank had been sunk nearly to the 
depth required for the foundations and floor, the 
substratum of stiff clay was forced upwards by the 
pressure of water beneath, revealing a quicksand, 


a brief description of them. 


that year. 
early in December last. 


feet. 


central mound, 25 feet high. 


The follow- 


As it is believed 


that existed about 55 feet below the top level of the 
tank, and which had not been detected by borings, 
previously made to the depth of more than 50 feet, 
This made it necessary to adopt some expedient for 
reaching a firm bed of gravel, which was found to 
lie about 70 feet from the surface. Some thousands 
of piles were driven in such positions as would al- 
low the tank walls, guide-towers and the floor to 
rest on heavy timbers, secured by bolting to the 
piles after the latter had been driven home in the 
solid gravel below. ‘These timbers are laid close 
together, radiating from the central mound to the 
outer circumference of the foundation walls ; their 
joints were tightly caulked, and the whole covered 
with a bed of hydraulic concrete. 

The tank walls are of masonry, built in two se- 
parate rings, the outer one four feet thick, laid in 
gravel mortar, the inner one 18 inches thick, with 
an interstice of 6 inches filled in with hydraulic con- 
crete; the bottom is covered by a dome-shaped 
pavement of brick, grouted with hydraulic cement; 
an annular wall of stone is built within the tank, 
midway between the outer wall and the centre; 
upon this are placed 24 tressel frames, 35 feet high, 
which sustain the crown of the gasholder, so as to 
prevent the sway of the sheets when unsupported 
by the gas; no rafters are used, nor any interior 
frame work except a series of tie rods, which are 
secured to the crown sheets in such way as to dis- 
tribute over the entire area the weight of the centre 
post and the vertical sides. This arrangement was 
adopted in consequence of the great weight required 
to give this holder such pressure as would control 
all the others connected with the several works, all 
of which are more than three miles distant, and 
some two or three times more remote. To support 
and guide the gasholder, there are 12 towers of cast 
iron, 95 feet high, pentagonal in form, and 12 feet 
in diameter. The girders connecting the towers 
are in the form of a heavy balustrade, with open 
quatre-foil panels, and are placed 15 feet below 
the summits of the towers. The weight of metal 
in the whole structures is over 1000 tons, that of 
the gasholder alone about 300 tons. 

To those unfamiliar with the properties of gases, 
it may appear incredible, that a vast structure, 
weighing over 600,000 pounds, can be sustained 
with safety resting solely upon a fluid so light and 
subtle as illuminating gas, whose density is less than 










































hundredth part the weight of water. But the great 
diameter of this machine gives it an area of 20,000 
square feet, and the whole pressure due to its weight 
iis only 30 pounds on the square foot, equal to a 
column of water not quite 6 inches high. It is 
therefore raised with the greatest ease. by the in- 
coming gas, by which it can be lifted out of the 
water of the tank to the height of 90 feet, and as 
the gas is consumed or passed into the other hold- 
ers, it is gently lowered with the silent steady mo- 
tion of a great pneumatic press.— Ledger. 
+> - 

Wood for Paper.—In Switzerland, grated wood 
is mixed with rags as a material for paper-making, 
with good effect. White kinds of wood are ground 
up with water, by the aid of a grind-stone, some 
four feet in diameter and three fect thick, the wood 
being continually pressed up against the stone by 
the action of the machinery. ‘I'he wood pulp thus 
formed is strained five times, separating it into five 
qualities, the coarsest of which is beaten in the 
common paper machine before it is fit for use. A 

wood engine requiring a power of twenty-four 
horses, produces in twenty-four hours, according to 
the notes of Charles Schinz, about 2400 pounds of 
dry, good pulp, which would make it cost, including 
fuel, labour, &c., about one cent per pound. 


half that of atmospheric air, or only one-sixteen . 
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For “The Friend.” }mony against tithes. He was an original purchaser|tharine Murfin, with several others, as Thomas 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, of land in West Jersey, and was one of the signers| Lambert, Mahlon Stacey, took their passage in a 
of the Constitution of that province, First month, | good ship, called the Shield, Daniel Gooses, master, 
1676. His first residence in America was near the| for the voyage. ‘They sailed from a seaport town, 
(Continued from page 221.) mouth of Rancocas creek. called Hull, and in the Tenth month, they arrived 
CaLEe RAPE Richard, the son, settled in the neighbourhood |at the island, now called Burlington. They had 
: : of Chesterfield. Hd®grew up a confistent, cross-|two children born, and two passengers died on the 
Caleb Raper, son of those valuable Friends,|bearing christian, attached to the doctrines and tes-| voyage. 
Thomas and Abigail Raper, of Burlington, West|timonies of the Society of Friends. In the year} “The aforesaid commissioners, by an interpreter, 
Jersey, was educated in the way of ‘Truth, and|1693, he married Sarah, a daughter of the first|/called the Indian kings and nobles together, and 
was brought under the power of it, in his youthful | Thomas Scattergood. As he grew in religious|made an agreement with them for their land, and 
years. He soon became useful in religious Society, | stability, he was first appointed an overseer of his \it was after this manner, bounding upon the river 
and won the esteem and love of those who knew|Monthly Meeting, and then an elder. But his|tosuch and such creeks as they mentioned for limits. 
him. He appears to have received a gift of elder-|heavenly Father had assigned him further labour | Their pay was to be on this wise, match-coats, guns, 
ship, in which station he stood the latter part of his|in his church militant, and a gift in the ministry of|hatchets, kettles, knives, hoes, tobacco-hoxes, and 
life. } ; : the gospel was committed to him. He was proba-|stools, of each a certain number. When these 
In the year 1737, we find him going with Tho- bly more than sixty years of age when this occur- | goods were produced and paid according to agree- 
mas Chalkley to see a sick friend. In the Fourth|red, and his Monthly Meeting testified that, in the|ment, they made a deed for the land, and the In- 
month, 1741, he accompanied Robert Jordan on| exercise of his gift, “he laboured faithfully in his|dian kings did sign it with their hands. This be- 
a visit to New England, on which occasion the} declining age, and travelled much in North Ame-|ing done, the men which had bought in England, 
Friends at Portsmouth, Rhode Island, note con- |rica.” paid each man according to his proportion for de- 
cerning Caleb : “ His judicious, grave, and inform-| We have little trace of his labours. John Grif-| fraying the Indian purchase. 
ing conversation has rendered him worthy of our|fith mentions that, in the Eighth month, 1737, he| “ After this, the English laid out their lots in 
esteem.”’ ; set out to visit some meetings in East Jersey ;| Burlington, and their lots being but small in the 
‘ In_ the Third month, | 1743, he attended the|“ haying Richard French, an ancient Friend,” with|town when laid out, several removed, and went 
Yearly Meeting at Flushing, on Long Island. He|him, Richard appears to have been favoured with|further back into the country, some to the Falls, 
met with John Churchman, who says in his Jour- pretty good health, so as that he was enabled to|but they generally kept near ‘the river, by reason it 
nal: “ My particular friend and intimate acquaint-| attend to his religious duties, until near the close|did not look altogether so lonesome. The Indians 
ance, Caleb Raper, of Burlington, being at that} of his long life. His death occurred in the year|were very numerous, and of a strange language, 
mecting, went as companion with me, of whose|1745, he being in the 80th year of his age. yet by God’s providence they were made helpful 
company I was glad, he being a valuable elder.” at the first settling, for they brought venison and 
After noting some meetings, they were at, John wild fowls, also corn to sell to the English. They 
continues: “The presence of the Lord in whom] Nathaniel Crips was born in England, in the|were also a defence from the ravenous beasts, by 
I delighted above all things, being witnessed to my year 1665. He settled in Northampton, West|hunting and killing them. 
comfort, and, I believe, to the edification and com- Jersey, near Mount Holly, and being faithful tothe} “ Our houses were made of palisades, and some 
fort of the sincere in heart; but the testimony of| Lord his God, he grew in spiritual greenness, even of logs covered with long grass. They pounded their 
‘Truth was particularly sharp to the lukewarm pro-/in advanced life. A few years previous to his de-|corn, by reason they had no mill in the country, ex- 
fessors and libertines in our Society.” After an) cease, he was appointed an elder. A little while |cept some particular families that had steel mills. 
interesting account of the visit, he concludes: “I|before his death, he “advised his children” “to Notwithstanding the masters of families were men of 
proceeded with my friend, Caleb Raper, to Bur-|yemember the God of their fathers, the God of|good estates in the world, yet before they could get 
lington, where we parted in much love and near-| Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.” So with love and|their land in order, and get corn and stock about 
ness, in which we had travelled together.” peace in his heart, he departed this life Tenth mo. |them, they knew great hardships, and went through 
A brief account by Burlington Monthly Meeting) ] 4th, 1746, in the 81st year of his age. many difficulties and trials. Yet I never heard 
concerning Caleb Raper, says: “He was a very them say, ‘I would I had not come here,’ or re- 
serviceable Friend in many respects, of remarkable pine. It looked something like Joseph's going be- 
integrity in his conduet, and he lived and died in Mary Smith was the daughter of Robert Murfin fore his brethren to provide for their coming. | 
good unity with Friends.” His death took place and Anne bis wife, and was born at Eaton, in Not- | wish those that come after may consider these things, 
Sixth mo. 5th, 1745. tinghamshire, Old England, in the year 1674. Her|and not be like the children of Israel, after they 
father having purchased a share of a Propriety in| Were settled in the land of Canaan, forget the God 
West Jersey, they removed to America in 1678, of their fathers, and follow their own vanities, and 
leaving Hull ina vessel, called the “Shield of|S0 bring displeasure, instead of the blessings of 
Stockton,” about the close of the Sixth month, and|God upon themselves j—which doubtless will be 
arriving opposite Burlington, in the Tenth month, |Very great on all such.” 
after a passage of 16 weeks. (To be eonttoned) 
M ae a _ ro oe of the life < Phosphorescence of Insects—The English che- 
Say EO, We Se Sere TS Nee CHORDS mist, Thornton T. Herapath, has been taking ad- 
the settlement of West Jersey, written in after-life. vantage of a recent trip to South America to col- 
It = a : ‘ — i lect and examine the fire-flies, in order to get at the 
se et Senne . - ae Sng of secret of their luminosity. The commonly received 
West Jersey, in America, by the English, being in opinion in regard to the source of the light emitted 
the year sare. a ca . , by insects, is that it is due to the slow combustion 
There came two ships from Europe, with pas-| (¢ phosphorus, resembling that produced by gently 
ee In one of them came several men ap- rubbing a wafer match with the fingers. Herapath 
pointed for commissioners to buy the land of the] 7.0:.5 this. however, as he was unable. on the ap- 
Indians, not only for themselves, but in behalf of} .)- son of tl aa Jieste t i to detest: the 
on and ' ; und in Wasdendh tn he plication of the most delicate tests, to deter if 
others w hich had bought lane = S _— smallest trace of phosphorus in the bodies of these 
taken up in West Jersey. ” Their aes followeth : curious little creatures. His opinion is that the 
Thomas Olive, Daniel Wills, Thomas Fouk, Wil- light is caused by the burning of a peculiar com- 
- mn Emley, John Penford, Robert Stacey » Joseph pound of carbon and hydrogen, formed in a special 
Emsley, Benjamin Scott. In the other ship came} (), 4 ten 
John Murfin, William Wood, and many others. |°  ~ scaled 
“Tn the year 1677, Robert Murfin, sonof Robert! Weight of Bees.—It is not often that insects 
Murfin, of the town of Eaton, in Nottinghamshire, | have been weighed; but Reaumur’s curiosity was 
Old England, bought a share of a propriety of land, | excited to know the weight of bees, and he found 
to be taken up in West Jersey, in America. In|that 336 weighed an ounce, and 5376 a pound. 
1678, he, with his wife, two children, and two sis-| According to John Hunter, a pint contains 2160 
ters, Ann Farrow, her husband and son, and Ka-| workers. 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 




































NATHANIEL CRIPS. 


MARY SMITH. 


REINIER TYSON. 


Reinier Tyson was born in Germany, in or about 
the year 1659. He was convinced of the Truth 
whilst living there, and for his faithfulness thereto, 
suffered persecution. He removed to Pennsylvania 
a few years after William Penn first obtained the 
province, and he settled himself within the limits 
of Abington Monthly Meeting, then called Dublin. 
He continued faithful to the manifestations of Truth 
received, and grew in the esteem of his friends to 
be a father in the church. In the year 1725, he 
was appointed an elder, and continued faithful in 
fulfilling the duties of the station, until prevented 
by age and indisposition. His friends say: He 
“was innocent and inoffensive in life and conver- 
sation, and diligent in attending his religious meet- 
ings.” 

He lived beloved and honoured to a good old 
age, dying on the 27th of the Seventh month, 1745; 
aged about 86 years. 





RICHARD FRENCH. 


tichard French was born in England, in the 
year 1665. He was a son of Thomas French and 
Mary his wife. Thomas was a Friend of Upper 
Norton, Oxfordshire, who suffered, on various oc- 
casions, imprisonment for his faithfulness in attend- 
ing religious meetings, and for bearing a testi- 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Texas. 

Much valuable information respecting this rich 
and interesting portion of our national domain is; 
contained in Olmstead’s s Journey through Texas. | 
At the close of the narrative are some observ ations 
upon the general characteristics of the country, a 
part of whic h will be found in the following ex-| 
tracts :— 


“SURFACE AND STRUCTURE. 


intervals of a few days, with mild weather, and 
cause a great and sudden change in the tempera- 
ture, piercing to the bone, by their force and pene- 
itrating chill, any one inadequately prepared to 
meet them. There is some exhilirating quality, 
however, about them, that tempers their malice, 
and with shfiter, they are ea@ly endurable. 

“No part of the State is, probably, entirely free 
from malaria, the common bane of all our new 
countries. An unacclimated person must expect to 


within itself; the annual growth not keeping pace 
with the wante of immigrant herdsmen, who de- 
sire to purchase their outfit of stocks. 

“ Agriculture in Texas, with some exception 
among the Germans, is yet almost as rude and 
wasteful as it is possible to be. No rotation is 
ordinarily attempted. Upon the same field the 
same crop is repeated, until all the elements of 
yield are exhausted, when a new area is taken for 
the same process. in fact, with cotton as the only 


: ; ‘ , , 
“ A summary view can be best given in regional have his attack of ‘ chills,’ or, if he be imprudent] export, and slaves as the only labour, no better sys 


2.2 2 . > > j > 4 
divisions ; but a few common characteristics must| i the situation of his residence, or in exposure, his| tem will ever be adopted. 


. - | 
first be considered. 


course of bilious fever. With unusual pains, such| 


The growth of wealth 
is in almost nothing else than ‘slaves, and each 


An outline of the surface is easily conceived.| 2% the selection of a dry, breezy hill for the house,| crop must go to be capitalized in more labourers, 


For fifty miles from the sea, extends throughout, a} 
plain, with an imperceptible slope upward from| 
the seaboard. Above comes an undulating inter- 
val, rising into broken hills, which terminate at 
the base of the abrupt face of the great desert ta-| 
ble-land. The level and undulating regions are} ® 
an alluvial deposit, from which the waters, it is 

thought, have not long ago receded. Here and| 
there, as near Seguin, a drift of gravel, superfi-| 

cially deposited, may be found, and, north of the 
high hills of the U pper Guadalupe, primitive rocks| 
and boulders. ‘The hilly region is a vast line of| 
erctaccous formation, extending from the Rio} 
Grande north-east, (through San Antonio and 
Austin) to the Red River, corresponding, in many 
respects, with the similar formation lying parallel | 
with the Atlantic seaboard. It yields every-| 

where an excellent lime-stone for building purposes. 

Near the limit of the table-lands, and following its 
general exterior line, is a belt of gypsum of rare 


| and a distant spot for the breaking-up of the soil, 
possibly both may be escaped. ‘Ihe coast towns 
lare visited, sometimes ravaged, by yellow fever, 
| (always imported,) and, during its season, must be 
avoided by the traveller. Diseases of the lungs are 
generally reputed more rare in Texas than in more 
northern States, but definite statistics are yet wanting. 
Liability to consumption is not to be escaped by a} 
mere residence, though its course, when established, 
has, in many cases, been found to be alleviated | 
jand retarded. 

“The soil is always open to the plow, and, if 
pressed, will not refuse to yield its two crops with- 
in the tw elvemonth. The long interval between the 
‘ripening and the necessary replanting of the crops, 
gives the farmer or planter double advantage from 
| hiscultivating force. The plowing may be distributed 


| ov er many months, and one hand thus do the work |like diverging 


of several, where all is condensed into spring. The 
season advances somewhat more rapidly than on) 


The demands upon the soil being thus incessant, 
j|immediate return in quantity, without reference 
'to duration, becomes the measure of success, and 
must remain so, as long as virgin soils are at hand, 
The capabilities of the soil for a variety of crops, 
are, notwithstanding, very great. In the course of 
| years, wine and tobacco will probably appear in 
the list of exports, with wheat, which is now pro- 
‘duced in certain districts, in sufficient quantities 
for a local supply. Maize, with an inconceivable 
shiftlessness, is still an import of the State. 

That Texas, with all these capabilities of pro- 
duction, lacks only the means of cheap and steady 
transportation, to become the richest and most at- 
tractive slave State in the Union, is the very first 
and last reflection that forces itself upon a tra- 
veller. For want of such facilities as have shot, 
rays of light, from our Northern 
| cities over our northwestern prairies, its vast land- 
vapital must remain locked up and comparatively 


extent, lying between the Canadian and the Rio| the Atlantic. Corn and cotton are planted in Feb-/ useless, in spite of its unrivalled capacities. 


Gr ande, and from fifty to one hundred miles in 
width. This bed of plaster may one day be of| 
great agricultural value. 
yerye rocks again appear, and a wide deposit 
of red clay, giving its colouring matter to this 
river. The great plains, according to recent inves- 
tigations, are themselves deposits of clays in strata, | 
and eretaceous marls. 

“(Qoal-beds are found at various points, espe- 
cially well recognized upon the Rio Grande, and at} 
the clear fork of the Brazos. Copper ores are| 
abundant; and both copper and iron, it is be-| 
lieved, will be found within the limits of profitable 
working, when their districts become more settled. 
Salt has been lately brought to market from the| 
Upper Colorado. 


CLIMATE, 


“Tn point of climate, Texas claims, with at 
least as much justice as any other State, to be 


called the Italy of America. The general average 
of temperature corresponds, and the skies are 
equally clear and glowing. The peculiarities, over} 
our climates, of the 1: atitude, are found in its un- 
varying summer sea-breeze, and its winter north-| 
ers. ‘The firstis a delightful alleviation of its sum- 
mer heats, flowing in each day from the gulf, as the| 
sun’s rays become oppressive, and extending re- 
motely inland to the furthest settlements, with the 
same trustworthy steadiness. It continues through| 
the evening, ¢ and is described as having so great 
effect, that however oppressive the day may have 
been, the nights are always cool enough to demand 
a bl: anket, and yield invigorating rest. The range 
of thermometer in summer is uniformly high, 
though seldom reaching the extremes that occur at 
the North. A new-comer feels principally in irri- 
tating eruptions that he has entered a semi-tropical 
atmosphere. ‘The northers prevail during the 
winter months, in the western parts of the State, 
where the sweep of the air down from the great 


| July. 


jon the 


lor upwards of nine millions of bales. 





plains is unimpeded by forests. They alternate, at 


Wheat is 


In San Antonio market, peas and 


‘ruary, and ripen at the end of July. 
cut in May. 


in April, apricots at the end of May, peaches at 


the end of June, and grapes at the beginning of, 
The first bale of cotton at New Orleans, of! 


the crop of 1855, was from Texas, and appeared 
15th of July. 
“The temperature of the earth, immediately be- 


low the influence of the seasons, is given at about! 


|72 deg. F., as indicated b, all springs of consider- 
| able volume, at their outburst. 

“ The highest range of the thermometer which 
I have seen noted, is 110 deg. in 
Texas: the lowest range at Galveston is reported 
to have occurred in the winter of 1837-8, when 
the mercury stood for a few hours at 12 degrees. 


SOURCES OF WEALTH. 


“The principal wealth of Texas, both of the State 
and of individual Texans, lies yet in land, the 
acres held for sale being still in enormous propor- 
tion to those brought into use. The land-holders 
are the chief power in the State, and did they 
form a compact and sensitive body, their influence 


| would entirely outweigh that of property in slaves. 


The cultivable area of the State is estimated at 
over a hundred millions of acres, about twenty mil- 
lions of which is called good cotton land, capable 
of producing, if all put in requisition, in a single 
year, more than three times our whole cotton crop, 
The pas- 
tures of the State are a still greater source of future 
wealth, the production of beef and wool, if stimu- 
lated by the means of communication with a 
steady market, being almost incalculable. At pre- 
sent, it is simply one of the great interests in the 
commonwealth ; and the demand from New Or- 
leans being limited, and the connection with the 
great Northern and European centres of consump- 
tion being hardly established, the chief source of 
profit is found in the very progress of the interest 


Northern| 


The railway system for the State is simple and 
jnatural: a net-work of parallel roads, at remune- 


On Upper Red’ River, | Potatoes, blackberries and mulberries, appear early| rating distances from one another, running from 





the coast inland, and from the west towards the 
Mississippi. None of them have failed to be pro- 
jected ; but not one of them is yet completed. * 
* During our winter in Texas, the most pro- 
fusely liber al offers, under the most rivetted State 
obligations, were made, to further one main line 
of railway across the State, designed to be the stem 
|of the great Pacific road. But the new obligations 
had the old Texan odour of evaded contracts about 
them, and, though adventurers buzzed about, not a 
capitalist appeared. Charters, with handsome dou- 
ceurs in land attached, have a long time existed, for 
a number of railways. And, during the last session 
of the legislature, a union of all conflicting plans 
was effected, in passing a law, loaning, in cash, 
$6,000 per mile to all railways in actual construc- 
tion. * * But one road is yet in operation, so far 
as I can learn, in Texas, at the end of 1856—that 
from Hi: risburg and Houston to Richmond, on 
the Brazos, a distance of twenty-five miles.” . 
* “For a traveller who has lately ridden 
over the field, it is not = to express regret for 
the simple fact that the fates have ordered such 
an addition to our national estate, though he may 
believe it dearly purchased if it serve to delay for 
a single year our ultimate riddance of the curse of 
slavery. Since an English plow first broke the 
virgin sward of the sea-slope of Virginia, Saxons 
have notentered on so magnificent a domain. Many 
times, while making these notes, I have stopped 
to seck a superlative equal to some individual 
feature of the scenery to be described ; and one is 
more than ever wanting to apply to the country as 
a whole. With a front on the highway of the 
world, the high central deserts of the continent 
behind, a gentle slope stretching between, of soil 
unmatched in any known equal area, and a "climate 
tempered for either work or balmy enjoyment, 
Texas has an Arcadian pre-eminence of position 
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among our States, and an opulent future before|lays waste the purity of our principles, and against 
her, that only wanton mismanagement can forfeit.” | offenders, whether in practice or in doctrine. There 
appears in some a disposition to separate love from 
true church government: as in objecting much to 
the exercise of “judgment” in regard to doctrines, 
because “love is the fulfilling of the law.” Truly 
it is—Christianity is founded upon it—it is the 
evidence of having “passed from death unto life.” 
But this love, which is so comprehensive, and must 
pervade the christian character, regulating all its 
affections, and prompting all our works for the 
Truth’s sake, emanating from Him who bought us, 
and being preserved chaste unto Him, will, through 
the strength which comes from Him alone, operate 
\not only to the cleansing of the heart, but to the 
\edification of the body, in a “ spirit of judgment to 
: ithem that sit in judgment, and forstrength to them 
himself and unbolted the door, when a large mas- |that turn the battle to the gate:” that thus in our 
tiff rushed in. The dog at once caught hold of day, as in the Apostolic practice, and as in the 
his trowsers, and employed every gentle means to! practice of our honourable predecessors in the 
induce the man to accompany him outside. Dredge’s| ‘Truth, judgment my be laid “to the line, and right- 
first impression was that the animal was mad; and | ,oucness to the plummet.” Oh, that there were 
yet so peculiar and earnest were the dumb entrea- | more of this pure love which makes faith effective ! 
ties, that he finally yielded, and proceeded without Yea, that every one of us had his measure thereof 
the cabin. A joyful yell was the result, and the in possession equal to his profession. Then being 
delighted brute, now capering and wagging his tail | more in earnest to live near the Truth, and to be 
before him, and now returning and gently seiz- | preserved by it, and less disposed to plan, in man’s 
ing him by the hand and trowsers, induced Dredge | wisdom, measures for the maintenance of unity, 
to follow him. T heir course was up the precipitous lthere would be more unity felt, and evinced amongst 
side of the mountain, and soon they were forcing | ys; and the occasion for so many anonymous pub- 


their way through a snow-drift that had settled | }ications as have been latterly put forth would cease. 
in one of its numerous fissures. Y. W. 


Here comes the wonder. Upon the snow lay 
the body of a woman, who had evidently perished 
from cold and exhaustion. Her limbs were al- 
ready stiffened in death; but what was the sur- 
prise of Wm. Dredge, to see that faithful dog ferret 
out, from a bundle of clothing that lay by the 
side of the woman, a young child about two years 
of age, still warm and living. A little inspection, 
aided by the starlight and the brightness of the 
snow, enabled him to discover that the person of 


asec cs 
Wonderful Sagacity in a Dog. 

Wm. Dredge lives about five miles from town, 
says the California Times, at the base of the| 
mountains which tower north of us. A short time 
ago, after midnight, he was roused from his slum-| 
bers by the howlofa dog. No menace on his part| 
could rid him of the presence of this strange| 
intruder. The dog continued to walk round 
the cabin, still repeating his dismal moaning 
and howling, occasionally making efforts to 
effect an entrance through the closed doorway. 
Surprised and somewhat alarmed at this singular 
demonstration, Wm. Dredge at last hastily dressed 





Chester Co., Pa., Third mo., 1857. 
wipe 
Sinking Stones.—I find many valuable sug- 
igestions in your paper, and among them one on 
the subject of sinking rocks, instead of blasting 
and getting them out. This fall I have been clear- 
ing up land covered with rocks, many of them too 
large to be moved by a team. So I set one man 
.|to drilling and blasting, but soon found that would 
the woman was nearly naked. With a mother’s |"°* re t am wap tt ot, aa iad 
affection, she had stripped her own person in order Soe her ot = ~ 1 ec i ; aan al vt 
to furnish warmth to her exposed infant. The om id ae ee Me apelin at = on 
ee age ae - |would sink three times the number that he could 
= dog had completed the work of self-sacri- | act. The advantages derived from one piece 
ce, lwhi pone gait, gh repented” wae “th 
Wm. Dredge immediately conveyed the child to|™ hich I worked over ia this way hes = ady paid 
his own cabin, and, arousing some of his neigh-|'"° for last year’s paper. V. H. 1 
’ ’ S 6 r ° ° . 
bours, proceeded again to the mountain, to secure| , Remarks.—You will receive still further bene- 
from the attacks of wild beasts the person of the) fits ; for where you have sunk the stones you have 
unfortunate woman. Her body was buried the | renched the land some two or three feet deep, 
next day. The child and dog have been adopted |and if well drained, it isin a condition to yield you 
by this good Samaritan, but as yet he has been the heaviest crops, if properly manured. The land 
unable to obtain light as to the name of the wo-|* also kept on the same level, or, if any thing raised 
man, or how she happened to stray on the dismal |* little, where the rocks are sunk, and they are still 
mountain side at such an unfortunate hour. ‘The |present to attract heat and moisture. —New Eng- 
child is doing well, and is truly a handsome boy. \dand Farmer. 
: For “The Friend.”’ Fumily Government.——An eccentric clergyman, 
Anonymous Writings. lately alluding in his pulpit to the subject of family 
The engagement of writing religious essays for | sovernment, remarked that it is often said, “‘ That 
the edification of others, is one which requires, in now-a days there is no such thing as family gov- 
some measure, a sense of duty in its performance. |ernment. But it is false—all false! here is 
This is a conclusion which is partly the result of just asmuch family government now us thereever was 
self-scrutiny, and partly of reflections on the cha- —just as much as in the days of our fathers and 
racters of some who have been much engaged in| grandfathers. The only difference is, that then 
this line during the later periods of our Society. | the old folks did the governing, now it is done by 
This is a day of sore trial in the church: and it | the young ones !” 
is not much writing that is wanting to restore us 
to soundness, but mzch watching—even unto 
prayer—first over ourselves and for ourselves, next 
over the flock and for the flock, (for good, not for} —— 
evil,) in love; in that love or “charity,” which, | 
while it thinketh no evil,” is consistent with oun’! ————= 
judgment, and will fully warrant its going forth,| As the principles involved in the decision of the 
“in the authority of ‘lruth,” against that which|majority of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
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United States, in the case of Dred Scott, are of 
great political importance, and the construction 
given to the Constitution of the Federal Govern- 
ment is in several respects totally different from that 
which has been attached to it by the eminent men who 
have heretofore sat upon that bench, it will be a matter 
of interest to our readers to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the opinions of Judge McLean on 
the several points argued before the Court. Judge 
McLean has been Jonger on the bench than any 
other member of the Court, and, while treating his 
coadjutors with respect, he does not hesitate to ex- 
press his decided opposition to the course they have 
pursued, and to show how completely opposed to 
the previous uniform decisions of the Court are the 
points now ruled by the five Judges who have 
given judgment against Scott, and embraced the 
opportunity to draw from the Constitution a national 
sanction for the institution of Slavery. 

The want of room will prevent our giving more 
than a general outline of this elaborate opinion, 
confining ourselves for the present, to a statement 
of the case. 











An action of trespass was brought [by Scott], which 
charges the defendant [J. F. H. Sanford] with an as- 
sault and imprisonment of the plaintiff, and also of Har- 
riet Scott his wife, Eliza and Lizzie, his two children, on 
the ground that they were his slaves, which was without 
right on his part, and against law. 

The defendant filed a plea in abatement, “that said 
causes of action, and each and every of them, if any such 
accrued to the said Dred Scott, accrued out of the juris- 
diction of this [U. S.] court, and exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of the courts of the State of Missouri, for 
that said plaintiff, Dred Scott, is not a citizen of the 
State of Missouri, as alleged in his declaration, because 
he is a negro of African descent, his ancestors were of 
pure African blood, and were brought into this country, 
and sold as negro slaves. 

The parties agreed to the following facts: In the year 
1834, the plaintiff was a negro slave belonging to Dr. 
Emerson, who was a surgeon in the army of the United 
States. In that year, Dr. Emerson took the plaintiff from 
the State of Missouri to the post of Rock Island, in the 
State of Illinois, and held him there as a slave until the 
month of April or May, 1836. At the time last men- 
tioned, Dr. Emerson removed the plaintiff from Rock Is- 
land to the military post at Fort Snelling, situate on the 
west bank of the Mississippi river, in the territory known 
as Upper Louisiana, acquired by the United States of 
France, and situate north of latitude 36° 30’ north, and 
north of the State of Missouri. Dr. Emerson held the 
plaintiff in slavery, at Fort Snelling, from the last-men- 
tioned date until the year 1838. 

In the year 1835, Harriet, who is named in the second 
count of the plaintiff’s declaration, was the negro slave 
of Major Taliaferro, who belonged to the army of the 
United States. In that year, Major Taliaferro took Har- 
riet to Fort Snelling, a military post situated as herein- 
before stated, and kept her there as a slave until the 
year 1836, and then sold and delivered her as a slave, at 
Fort Snelling, unto Dr. Emerson, who held her in sla- 
very, at that place, until the year 1838. 

In the yehr 1836, the plaintiff and Harriet were mar- 
ried at Fort Snelling, with the consent of Dr. Emerson, 
who claimed to be their master and owner. Eliza and 
Lizzie, named in the third count of the plaintiff’s decla- 
ration, are the fruit of that marriage. Eliza is about 
fourteen years old, and was born on board the steamboat 
Gipsey, north of the north line of the State of Missouri, 
and upon the river Mississippi. Lizzie is about seven 
years old, and was born in the State of Missouri, at the 
military post, called Jefferson Barracks. 

In the year 1838, Dr. Emerson removed the plaintiff 
and said Harriet and daughter Eliza from Fort Snelling 
to the State of Missouri, where they have ever since re- 
sided. 

Before the commencement of the suit, Dr. Emerson 
sold and conveyed the plaintiff, Harriet, Eliza, and Lizzie, 
to the defendant, as slaves, and he has ever since claimed 
to hold them as slaves. 

At the times mentioned in the plaintiff’s declaration 
the defendant, claiming to be the owner, laid his hands 
upon said plaintiff, Harriet, Eliza, and Lizzie, and im- 
prisoned them ; doing in this respect, however, no more 
than he might lawfully do, if they were of right his 
slaves at such times. 
































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Third mo. 4th. 
The discussion in Parliament on Cobden’s motion of 

censure in relation to the Chinese war, terminated in 
the adoption of the resolution, by a vote of yeas 263, 
nays 247. 

Advices from China represent the Chinese as greatly 
exasperated against the English. The Emperor had pro- 
hibited his subjects from trading with the English, un- 
der penalty of death. At Hong Kong, all the Chinese 
have been ordered to quit the service of foreigners ; con- 
sequently, nearly all the Chinese servants had left their 
situations. All the western suburbs of Canton were 
burned on the 12th of First month, by the English; a 
large fire had also occurred inside the city. These events 
had excited the populace to a general movement against 
foreigners, which is not confined to China alone, but has 
spread to Singapore, where the foreign residents have 
been exposed to attacks from the infuriated Chinese and 
Malays. 

John F. Crampton, late Minister to the United States, 
has been appointed Minister to Hanover. 

The London Times says, war between Spain and 
Mexico is inevitable. 

The treaty between Persia and England had not been 
signed, but there was a suspension of hostilities, with- 
out a regular armistice. 

A large meeting of working-men, numbering several 
thousands, had been held near Liverpool, at which ener- 
getic measures were adopted for the promotion of an 
extensive emigration to the English colonies. 

The Liverpool cotton market was nearly unchanged. 
Fair Orleans was quoted nominally 8 5-16; do. Mobile, 
8d.; do. Uplands, 73 a 7]; Middling Orleans, 7 13-16ths ; 
do. Mobile, 7 11-16ths; do. Uplands, 7 9-16ths. Bread- 
stuffs were dull and declining. 

NICARAGUA.—Greytown dates to the 7th inst. have 
been received. Gen. Walker's position was unchanged. 
The Allies made two attacks on the 4th, but were re- 
pulsed. Walker still holds Rivas, from which position 
the Allies seem to be unable to dislodge him. 

UNITED STATES.—Kansas Affairs.—Gov. Geary has 
arrived at Washington. He represents the condition of 
affairs in Kansas as deplorable. The government, he 
says, is entirely in the hands of the Border Ruffians, and 
no power but the military arm of the General Govern- 
ment can control them. The Legislature is wholly pro- 
slavery, and every act of theirs looks to the permanent 
establishment of slavery in the Territory, regardless of 
the rights and wishes of a majority of the people. He 
has no doubt, he says, that if a fair expression of the 
opinion of the actual bona fide settlers could be had, two- 
thirds would be found favourable to the Territory being 
free. But this fair expression of the voice of the people 
cannot be had. The election next month will not be par- 
ticipated in by the Free State men, for the reason that un- 
der the laws, and the manner in which they are adminis- 
tered, they could not have a fair expression of their opi- 

nion. The Territory is already swarming with ruffians, 
who have been colonized along the Missouri border, with 
the express purpose of voting and carrying the election 
for slavery. There is no hope for the Free State men, 
unless the General Government or Congress will secure 
to them their rights. The adoption of a slave Constitu- 
tion at the approaching election, is, under the circum- 
stances, inevitable. The Kansas Free State Convention 
was in session at Topeka, on the 10th and 11th inst. The 
Committee on a platform reported a series of resolutions, 
one of which sets forth that the people of the Territory 
cannot participate in the election, under the secent Con- 
stitutional Convention act, without compromising their 
rights as American citizens, and jeopardizing the public 
peace. The cause of the resignation of Gov. Geary is 
said to have been the failure of President Pierce to fulfil 
the pledges made at the time the appointment was con- 
ferred, to support him (Goy. G.) with the power of the 
army and militia, and the means of the Treasury, if ne- 
cessary ; but, instead of receiving this aid, he has paid 




















































































the administration, has been refused the aid and support 
of the military under the most urgent circumstances, 
and thwarted by the Judiciary of the Territory in every 
possible manner. The Governor states that not less than 
fifty men were under oath, from the day he entered the 
Territory until he left it, to assassinate him, provided his 
official career did not meet their approbation. The Go- 
vernor complains much of the obstructions and mutila- 
tions of his official correspondence. He says mail bags 
were constantly opened, and all objectionable matter to 
or from him, extracted. 

The Supreme Court.—The names and times of appoint- 
ment of the present judges are as follows: Chief Jus- 
tice, Roger b. Taney, Baltimore, Md., 1836. Associate 


















































































$12,000 out of his own pocket to meet the expenses of 
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Judges—John McLean, Cincinnati, O., 1829; James M. 
Wayne, Savannah, Geo., 1835; John Catron, Nashville, 
Tenn., 1837; Peter V. Daniel, Richmond, Va., 1841; S. 
Nelson, Cooperstown, N. Y., 1845; Robert C. Grier, 
Pittsburg, Pa., 1846; Benjamin R. Curtis, Boston, Mass., 
1851; John A. Campbell, Mobile, Ala., 1853. 

The Delaware Indians.—According to the Washington 
Star, this tribe is quite a wealthy community. Their 
trust lands sold and about to be sold in Kansas, will 
produce at least $1,000,000. They are also the owners 
of a home reservation, near Leavenworth City, forty miles 
long by ten broad, said to be worth $10 per acre, or an 
aggregate of $3,000,000. They number in all about 
nine hundred souls, and, from the real estate alone, are 
worth an average of $4,400 each, or $22,220 to each 
family of five persons among them. 

The Mississippi River—On the 17th, the water upon 
the bar at the mouth of this river, had become so low, that 
the navigation for vessels of a large class was entirely 
suspended. 

The Arkansas River.—A flood on this river has swept 
away the levees in various places, inundating the coun- 
try, and destroying stock, valued at $100,000. Planta- 
tions were entirely submerged. 

Going South—The Petersburg (Va.) Express says, 
“Our citizens are beginning to observe the unusual 
number of slaves that are constantly passing through | 
Petersburg on their way South; and to the minds of 
many the result appears inevitable that it will need but 
the work of ten or twenty years to clear Virginia com- 
pletely of that part of her population.” 

New York.—Mortality last week, 459. Of scarlet fever, 
53. <A bill to consolidate the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn under one municipal government, is now be- 
fore the Legislature of New York. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 262. 

The Exodus from Virginia.—The Lewisburg (Va.) Era 
says, that along Greenbrier river, from the commence- 
ment of the Alderson bottoms, all the land owners, with | 
few exceptions, seem disposed to sell and move to the 
West. 

Minnesota.—An extra session of the Legislature is to 
be convened on the 27th of next month, for the purpose 
of enacting the necessary laws to enable the people to 
form a State Constitution, and also for the purpose of 
disposing of the lands granted by Congress, in aid of the 
railroads of the territory. 

Miscellaneous.—Ship Canal from Lake Erie to Lake 
Michigan.—A bill is before the New York Legislature to 
incorporate a company, with a capital of $16,000,000, to 
construct a ship canal to connect Lake Erie with Lake 
Michigan at the most desirable points on each. The 
proposed canal will save eight hundred miles of water 
communication. 

Large Sale of Wool.—Abraham Melvin, of Weare, N. 
H., sold, a few days ago, 25,000 Ibs. of Spanish Merino 
wool of his own raising, to parties in Boston, Mass., 
amounting to $15,000, at 60 cents per lb. 

Seized in France.—Letters from France mention that 
the American bark Adriatic, which came in collision 
with and caused the loss of the steamship Lyonnais, 
having arrived with a cargo of cotton in the French port 
of La Ciotal, had been seized by the authorities, and her 
captain placed under arrest. The latter has thrown him- 
self upon the protection of the United States Consul at 
Marseilles. 

Thirteen Slaves were manumitted, a few days ago, un- 
der the will of A. Phillips, deceased, of Kentucky. His 
widow presented each with $115. 

Railroads at the West—The Iowa Central Air-Line | 
Railroad Company has put under contract the entire line 
of road, commencing at Sabula, Iowa, on the Mississippi, 
and terminating at some point due west, on the Missouri, 
a distance of 350 miles. 

The Silk Worm malady continues in France. The Em- 
peror has offered a premium of ten thousand francs to 
any one who will discover the cause of this malady, and 
indicate an efficacious remedy for it. 

Shipbuilding in Buffalo, N. Y.—During the year 1856, 
two steamers, twelve propellers, five steam-tugs, and 
twenty-nine sailing vessels, were built, at a cost of 
$1,337,000. 

British Railroad Disasters.—During the six months end- | 
ing Twelfth mo. 31st, 1856, 23 persons were killed, and | 
257 injured on the railroads of the United Kingdom. 

The Death Penalty.—The Legislature of Rhode Island , ” . 
has refused to repeal the act abolishing capital punish-| Diep, on the 3st of the First month, 1857, Mant 
ment, which has been in operation for seven years, in| SHEpparp, daughter of the Benjamin and Mary R. Shep- 
that State. jpard, in the fifteenth year of her age; a member of 

A Murrain Threatened.—A correspondent of the Lon-|@reenwich Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
don Times says that an exceedingly fatal epidemic has 
been for some time ravaging the herds of Central Eu- 
rope, and has now reached Konigsberg, where one pro- 


prietor is said to have lost three hundred head ina night, 
On the Continent, every exertion is being made to arrest 
the progress of the infection, and military detachments 
are charged to destroy all cattle that become infected in 
Prussia. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Daniel Nichols, P., N. Y., $2, vol. 30; 
from E. Underwood, N. Y., $2, vol. 30; from Aaron 
Comfort, Mich., $2, vol. 29; from Emmor Reeve, N. J., 
$5, to 26, vol. 30. 


A Stated Meeting of “The Association of Friends 
for the Free Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons,” 
will be held on Fifth-day, Fourth month 2d, 1857, at 
8 o'clock, p. M., in the third story room of Friends’ 
Bookstore, No. 84 Arch street. 

Cuartes J. ALien, Sec’y. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Boarding-school at 
West-town, will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, the 
10th of Fourth month, at 7 o’clock, P.M. 

The Committee on Instruction, and the Commitee on 
Admissions, meet the same day ; the former at 4 o’clock, 
and the latter at 5 o’clock, P. M. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual exami- 
nation of the schools, commencing on Third-day morn- 
ing, the 7th of the month. 

Tomas Kisser, Clerk. 

Philad., Third mo. 28th, 1857. 





WANTED. 
A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. Also, a young man, 
to assist on the farm, and in the care of the children, 
when out of school. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford Associa- 
tion, will be held at Committee-room, Arch street Meet- 
ing-house, on Second-day afternoon, at 4 o'clock, Fifth 
mo. 11th, 1857. Cuartes Euis, See’y. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL AT WEST-TOWN. 


The Winter Session of the School will close on the 
10th of Fourth month. The children who return to the 
city, will take the morning cars at West Chester, and 
arrive in the city, about half past 9 o'clock. 

The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 11th of Fifth month. Those who intend 
sending children to the School, will please make early 
application to Joseph Snowdon, Superintendent, at the 
School, or Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 

Third mo. 17th, 1857. 











WESTERN SOUP SOCIETY. 


This charitable Institution finds itself in want of the 
funds necessary to meet the expenses of the season. 
{Contributions will be gratefully received by 
Freperick Couiixs, 76 Walnut st. 
Samuet L. Batty, 252 Chestnut st. 


WANTED. 

A Teacher, to take charge of Friends’ School at Had- 
donfield. A Friend witha family can be accommodated, 
as there is a convenient dwelling-house, adjoining the 
school-room. Application may be made to 

Samve NIcHo.son, 

Third mo. 3d, 1857. Josian B. Evans. 


es 


Marriep, on the 5th inst., at Friends’ Meeting, Middle- 
town, Delaware Co., Pa., Josuua T. Batuineer, of Leeds’ 
Point, Atlantic Co., N. J., to Lypra S., daughter of Abra- 
ham Pennell, of the former place. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank, 
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